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| T has often been quoted that “People make slums,” and undoubtedly this is 


SLUMS 


true. The littered backyards and poor housekeeping in many slum areas re- 
sult from shiftlessness and lack of interest on the part of the tenants. Some 
of the people, however, who make the slums are not the tenants but the landlords. 


Some solution must be found to the slum problem, as every large city in 
America is finding its central business district largely surrounded by obsolete 
properties in various stages of dilapidation, rented to low-income groups. 


I am particularly conscious of the slum problem at the present time as during 
the past few years we have appraised for condemnation purposes more than 125 
city blocks of slum properties. Some of these condemnations have been for rights - 
of-way for freeways, some for demolition for parks and playgrounds, some for 
rebuilding of apartments and industrial plants, and some for public housing. I 
think that in our office we know the predominant characteristics of most slum 
buildings. We have very definite opinions on how the slums were formed and have 
at least a few suggestions on how the situation can be bettered. 


A slum dwelling generally results from a transition in use. Originally most 
of the dwellings in our slums were designed as rather high-quality single-family 
residences, often of rather large size. As these buildings became older and as 
the city continued to grow, the close-in properties became less desirable. Rapid 
transportation had developed to the point where a person could live a number of 
miles from his work, and the original owners of these properties built new homes 
at the edge of the city and offered the old buildings for sale. A rather typical 
example would be a home once occupied by a prominent family. This home con- 
tained 18 rooms and 2 baths. Of the 18 rooms, 14 were originally occupied either 
as bedrooms or as living rooms to take care of a fairly large family and the 
servants whom this family could then afford. After the house was sold, the new 
owner took in roomers, as this seemed to be the most economic use for a building 
of this sort which had lost its attractiveness for high-income families who could 
occupy it for single occupancy. The first change which could have been noted 
after the change in ownership was that 16 rooms were now occupied for living or 
bedroom purposes. Thirteen families occupied these 16 rooms. These families 
consisted of 19 adults and 23 children, or a total of 42 persons. Clearly the toilet 
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and bathing facilities were inadequate, and they were supplemented by poorly con- 
structed additions. The play space was inadequate for this number of people and 
the intensive use of this older building brought rapid dilapidation and accelerated 
depreciation. Multiply this example by many buildings and it is easy to under- 
stand how an area which was once a fine residential district became a slum area, 
densely overcrowded, unhealthy, unsafe, and with more than average delinquency. 


In the illustration used above we have been generous in that the building we have 
described had inside toilets. Many of the larger old residential buildings did not, 
and in many cases these buildings are served by outdoor toilets which in many 
cases are in poor repair and extremely unsanitary. 


We have found frequently that row housing is purchased by speculators for 
cash. In numerous cases the row is then sold to individual occupants with small 
downpayments, but at a total price often more than double the price paid by the 
speculator. Mortgages are secured on each property and the proceeds of the 
mortgages and the downpayments collected in most cases return to the speculator 
his entire investment with a profit. If the occupant continues to live in the build- 
ing and make his payments, the speculator gets this as an extra bonus on his in- 
vestment. If the occupant moves away, the speculator recovers the property and 
has lost nothing. 


So much for the problem. What can be done about it? 


First, I am convinced that rehabilitation of these slum areas on a voluntary 
basis is impossible. While there are many individuals in every city who place 
the public welfare above their own and who could be counted upon to cooperate 
fully with any plan which would rejuvenate these districts, these individuals are 
seldom found among the speculators who have been buying, selling and renting 
this type of property. I say “seldom” asI realize that occasionally an individual 
property is well maintained and well managed, but the individual who maintains 
property in first-class condition in a dilapidated, unhealthy and unsafe area is 
constantly having his investment threatened by its surroundings. In my opinion 
there are very few slum areas in the United States which could be cleared up 
through voluntary action. 


It is to the credit of the National Association of Real Estate Boards that it has 
gotten behind the effort to wipe out the slums in our cities, and in many individual 
areas the local real estate boards are taking the lead in their own communities 
in an effort to build better cities. 

Second, practically every city in the United States has ordinances on its books, 
passed many years ago, which are being violated daily in these slum areas. In 
most cities only feeble efforts are being made to enforce these ordinances on 
health and safety, and in many cities they are entirely ignored. We have found 
many cases where properties are being used in violation of long-standing ordi- 
nances and have been so used for many years without opposition on the part of 

















the city. In these cases, capitalizing the net income from such illegal uses gives 
a high value to the property which must be taken into consideration in fixing the 
price at which the property can be acquired, and the city is placed in the rather 
ridiculous position of having to pay a price for the property made possible only 
by its own negligence in enforcing the laws on its books. 


Until a city places in a centralized department the enforcement of all matters 
dealing with housing, with regular inspections and strict enforcement of the pro- 
visions of the law, slums, with all of their evils, will continue unabated. I would 
strongly recommend to any city that a separate department of the government 
be formed known as the housing department, and that this department coordinate 
all of the activities of other departments which deal with housing. This depart- 
ment should carry the responsibility for regular inspections for faulty wiring,. 
fire hazards, unsanitary conditions, and structural defects. It should have the 
authority to enforce its recommendations. 


In some cities it has been found most practical to make these inspections by 
city blocks. A crew of inspectors will go through the block and will list every 
violation of health and safety provisions in the block. The owners are then notified 
and given 30 days to correct the violations. At the end of 30 days a second inspec - 
tion is made, and ia those cases where the violatiun is still continuing, the owner 
is given an additional 30 days to correct it. At the end of that time, however, if 
the nuisance has not been corrected, the owner is brought into court and fined 
for his noncompliance. If the same individual appears frequently in court, a jail 
sentence can be added to the fine. 


Third, since a strict enforcement of housing standards in slum areas will 
result in many court actions, it has been found wise to segregate these court 
actions into a separate court known as a housing court. 


What will be the result of a strict enforcement of housing standards in slum 
areas? 


It seems to me that the first effect will be to deflate fictitious values created 
by illegal uses. Many properties, if used legally, would prove to be worth- 
less, as their legal economic value is entirely gone. These properties would be 
condemned if the owners would not or could not bring them into compliance. Be- 
fore very long the owners would tear down the buildings in order to reduce the 
real estate taxes, and many open spaces would develop in our slumareas. This 
would give the buildings which could be brought into compliance more light and 
air and would conserve their values. The vacant ground would soon find its own 
level for such reuse as might be possible. This price level would be competitive 
with other ground available in the metropolitan area, taking into consideration its 
proximity to all types of utilities and its central location in the area. If it then 
seemed wise to redevelop an entire area through the urban redevelopment plan, 
the cost of assembly of the obsolete properties would be at a more rational cost, 
as it would no longer contain the inflation due to illegal use. 




















Second, there can be no question of the fact that the slums are occupied in 
the main by the lowest income groups, many trying to rent housing accommoda- 
tions at a price below an economic rental. For some of these unfortunate indi- 
viduals the paying of an economic rental may be entirely beyond their financial 
capacity, as in these areas, as a rule, we find the persons of limited mentality, 
limited physical ability, and the indolent. On the other hand, there are many 
individuals living in these areas with incomes sufficient to pay an economic rental 
for decent living quarters provided they are willing to adjust their budgets and 
eliminate some unnecessary expenses. I am always struck, when we are ap- 
praising in neighborhoods of this sort, by the quality of the automobiles parked 
in front of the dilapidated homes. In many cases apparently the occupant of this 
poor housing prefers to ride in splendor and live in squalor. The automobile 
manufacturers and dealers have done a far better advertising job in creating 
a desire for their products than has the real estate owner and developer. 


A powerful tool in rejuvenating cities is the recent housing act providing for 
urban redevelopment. Under the provisions of this act it is possible to con- 
demn obsolete areas and purchase the properties. A portion of the cost is carried 
by the Federal government. The obsolete properties are then razed and the prop- 
erty resold with certain restrictions as to its reuse to private developers. It 
immediately goes back on the tax rolls and doesn’t become a drain on local gov- 
ernments. While this is a subsidy, it is less objectionable than government own- 
ership and operation (as in the case of public housing), and in the long run the in- 
creased tax revenue which will come from the redevelopment will more than off- 
set the subsidized condemnation of the ground. 














